50     ANCIENT AND MODERN IMPERIALISM
Moreover, contact with the cultured mind of Greece must have exercised, and certainly did exercise, some humanizing influence on Roman thought.1 In spite, however, of these palliating circumstances, it may be said that Roman Imperial policy, even after the reforms introduced during the early years of the empire, if judged by such modern standards as we are wont to apply, stands condemned. This iss 1 think, now very generally recognized, and by no one more so than by the most recent historian of Rome. "We must," Mr. Ferrero says, " abandon one of the most general and most widespread misconceptions,2 which teaches
1  Greece was  the last of the   Roman  provinces into which gladiatorial games were introduced., and their introduction was effected under protest from some who fitly represented the true Greek spirit of culture and humanity. " One of the best (amongst the Athenians)  asked  his countrymen whether they might not first set up an altar to the God of compassion, and several of the noblest turned indignantly away from the city of their fathers that so dishonoured itself" (" Provinces of the Roman Empire," i. 172).    Seneca, as is well known, protested against the gladiatorial shows, but it was not till paganism had succumbed to Christianity that they were finally abolished (A.D. 325).
2  The opposite view to that entertained by Mr. Ferrero is thus expressed by Professor Gwatkin ("Early Church